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At Napa Junior College (California), to test the relationship between college 
attendance and personality change, 100 volunteers were measured in their first year 
by the STEP Reading Exam and the ACE Psychological Exam. California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) showed a significant range in personality traits from high to low ability 
students. The values (measured by the Allport, Vernon, Lindzey Scale) were compared 
for the Napa students and a nationwide sample. The three groups of Napa students 
were tested in September and May for changes in personality and performance. Of 
six hypotheses, four were rejected and two were inconclusive. The general finding^ 
were: (1) Napa students are comparable in performance to entering freshmen at 
other institutions; (2) diversity within the college ranges over 67 percentile points on 
the ACE Exam; (3) there is great diversity of performance on Authority and CPI scales 
among the three ability groups; (4) by the same scales, there were significant changes 
in personality between September and May; and (5) there were significant changes in 
performance on the STEP Reading Exam among low -ability students. A more intensive 
study should be made of non-cognitive changes during the college years, for, 
although they seem to have no value as academic predictors, they are central to the 
process of education. Non-'ntellective factors, as opposed to academic, obviously 
have more influence and impact on both personality and performance than most 
educators are aware of. (HH) 
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Student Characteristics and Change at Napa Junior College 

I , Introduction 

Nevitt Sanford presents a picture of the entering freshman in many institutions 
of higher education, 1 In content, this picture presents Ihe freshman at a stage of 
development characterised by dynamism and fluidity} being a freshman is merely an 
historical accident in the process of the individuals becoming . It is a complicated 
analysis indeed that would be able to touch upon all of the dimensions of change 
for the entering college stuuent. So many factors are involved: (1) the nature 

of his personality at the time of entrance • his needs and defenses, his patterns 
of relating himself to others; (2) the nature of his encounters with the sub-cultures 
on the campus - his identification with and use of various groups of students to re- 
inforce or change his patterns of being; (3) the nature of his encounters with 
non-academic, non-personal aspects of campus life - his living arrangements, the 
architecture of the campus, the availability of cultural resources, the availability 
of adequate study facilities; (/;) the nature of his academic encounters - his 
selection of classes, professors, book;:, the pattern of a college major or minor, 
the patterns and habits exhibited by teachers and students in his classes. Because 
of the complexity of these variables, any description of the developmental status 
of the entering freshman must needs use the verb ^come*. As many studies have 
shown, the only certainty about the entering freshman is that he is in the process 
of ^becoming; « what he will become will be a function of all of the complex factors 
listed here, as well as others that may have been omitted. 



O *R.N. Sanford, "The Developmental Status of the Entering Freshman," in R.N. Sanford, 
ed.. The Ame rican College (New York: John Wiley, 1962). 



As authors have considered the description of student characteristics and the 
Impact ’ of college on students, little attention has been given to a rather recent 
arrival on the scene of American higher education; the junior college. Although the 
junior college in California has assumed the lion f s share of responsibility for edu- 
cation at the freshman and sophomore levels, with nearly UO per cent of all full- 
time college students and 70 per cent of the lower division students in California 
in junior colleges, too little is known about the characteristics of students in 
these institutions. 

For the junior college student who appears at the ! open door’ as an expectant 
freshman, the transition from high school to college may not be experienced as 
having much impact at ell, especially vhen the typical junior college freshman is 
most likely to remain at home, following the same patterns of life, with the same 

people, in the same ways that he always has. 

It is especially important for junior colleges to be aware of the ’development- 
al 1 status of the students who enter, since, in a way not characteristic of other 
segments of higher education, the students have the power to determine what the 
college shall become. This fact has been expressed by Burton H. Clark, in his 
analysis of the junior college based on an intensive study at San Jose City College: 

For San Jose and the State as a whole, these student 
prerogatives mean that the public junior college 
has non-select ed student bodies, the individual 
student being entitled to an unrestricted choice of 
programs within the wide limits of a comprehensive 
school. In effect , the student constituency of a 
junior college is entitled to determine what the 
college will emphasize. 

Because of the fact that junior colleges profess a comprehensive purpose of educating 
all who are educable, who are over 18, or who are high school graduates, it seems 
a virtual necessity that there be continuing and comprehensive analyses made of the 

^Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College (New York: McGraw-Hill; I960) p. 165 
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student characteristics of the junior college; ultimately, it is hoped, the ad- 
ministration, board, faculty, and counseling and guidarce staff will be able to 
plan with a fuller knowledge of the clientele for whom the college is designed. 
Given the fact that there will be changes in the student, and that the student has 
the power to determine the course of his change, it would seem a truism to insist 
that the change be a cooperative effort between college and constituents. 

Paul Lazarsfield has made the point that is being suggested here in a clear 
and complete way: 



If we know that students on the average undergo 
changes while in college - indeed, if they can 
be shewn to change in certain ways because of 
college - what was it in their college experience 
which actually made them change? A college is in 
reality a complex, social system with many parts 
which act upon one another. There are claeses and 
lectures, but there are also friendship groups 
and fraternities which may support or oppose their 
influence. Then there are informal contacts with 
the faculty, and the mere presence of the faculty 
as models and examples; there is reading; there 
is the experience of living on one's own; there 
is exposure to other people's styles of life and 
taste; there are organized student movements; there 
are ties to home and ties to anticipated future 
jobs; there is the response of the local 
community to the college r 

One place to begin the task of making sense of the college to the student is to 
know more about the characteristics of that student, or of the ‘typical* groups 

of students attending the junior college. 

Such a task has been begun at Kepa Junior College, and it is the purpose of 

this brief report to make clear what the results of this analysis of student 
characteristics has yielded to date. Basically, it is the assumption of this 
writer that an intelligent and systematic process of self-evaluation is central to 
the continuing process of decision making for junior college faculties, counseling 
staffs, and administrators. As a corollary, one might insist that such self 
evaluation be more than an academic exercise, for on the basis of adequate 



Paul Lazarsfield, '‘Foreward*' in Allen H. Barton, Studying the affects of College 
Education (New Haven: The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1959 } p. 9 . 



institutional research rests the decisions for re-creating the college environment 
to meet the needs of the students, and the purposes of the institution. 



One final remark, taken from George Stem: 



An environment must be suited to the species: 
if it isn’t, the organisms either die, or go else- 
where. But what is an optimal environment - one 
that satisfies, or one that stimulates? While it 
may be true that pearls come from aggravated 
oysters, you can only get milk from contented 
cows. Pearls and milk each have their uses, but 
it would be a pointless exercise in freedom to in- 
sist on milking oysters. The characteristics of 
the student and of the educational objectives must 
both be employed as guides in the design of ^ 
maximally effective environments for learning. 



What follows is a description and analysis of a sample of one hundred students 
who entered Napa Junior College in the Fall semester, 1 * 6 . This study is con- 
ceived to be the beginning of a series of more adequate definitions of the 
function of the College, as measured in terms of the needs, demands, abilities, and 



v al ues of the students. 
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